Reaction to Intervention
vicissitudes of his political experience and his subsequent necessities as a liberal leader reflected themselves in the whole course of his international methods. A spirited foreign policy was at once agreeable to his early Tory traditions, and to his own personal tastes. During his first premiership, the House of Commons defeat, inflicted on him by Cobden on the Lorcha Arrow affair, gave him the opportunity of proving his strength in the country, of obtaining a majority of seventy-nine, and for a time of overthrowing his enemies of the Manchester School. Nevertheless, as none knew better than Palmerston himself, Cobden's influence on the conduct of external affairs was henceforward a power to be reckoned with. Palmerston had a preference for constitutional government abroad as well as at home. The stand made by him for popular liberties in Italy and Austria was stimulated and even decided by the old Whig jealousy of the sovereign's interference in the interests of Imperial absolutism. The aristocratic Whigs and occasionally the new Disraelian Conservatives formed his real support in the resolution that England should " count for something," by which, in effect was meant everything, in the councils of Europe. When, in 1844, ^e Czar Nicholas paid his famous visit to Queen Victoria, Palmerston was not among the English statesmen who interviewed him. The possible establishment of England in Egypt was then the subject of Anglo-Russian communications. " Henceforth," Palmerston said, "our only foreign policy is to keep Egypt open and say * hands off1 as regards India and the Colonies." Aberdeen, as has been said, saw in Palmerston the political sportsman, ever ready in
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